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elcome to Kids Corner! 

THD wants to hear 

from kids in the neigh- 
borhood! If youd like to ask a ques- 
tion, or youre a kid and want to be interviewed, please 
contact us at kids@thd.org. 


JAMIESON JIMENEZ-CRUZ, 11 | 


Where do you see yourself in 20 years? 
“I see myself as an artist or a soccer player. Sketching 
with pencils. In soccer, I'm left wing. Our team is the 


Live Oak Lighting. I would do both professionally.’ 


What is the most interesting animal in the world? 
“The most creative are dragons because people can 
see them in different ways...with a big snout and sharp 
teeth, being evil or being good. My favorite are dragons 
from Japan with their golden backs and big snouts.’ 


What should be taught in school that isn’t currently 
taught? 

“Instead of recess, it should be free period. Youd 
have a ping-pong table and video games. Instead of a 
teacher's lounge, it would be a kid’s lounge. The teach- 
ers get one. I think we need a lounge!” 


What is something you don’t like about your city? 


“I dont like how there's a lot of homeless people. 
There's trash everywhere. People need homes. I feel sad 
about what their lives are like.” 


What is your favorite place in San Francisco? 

“Jackson Park. It’s a fun place to be, and it’s open 
to everybody. Sometimes I play in the garden or play 
kickball or soccer there. Also, Dogpatch Games. They 
host games for people. They have most of my favorite 
games and stuff that surprises me.’ 


Join the 
Telegraph Hill 


Dwellers! 


KR 


Go to thd.org, 


and become part of this 
active community! 
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CAITLIN McCRATH, 13 


Where do you see yourself in 20 years? 

“I want to move to New York for a few years. Try 
that out. I also want to try living in a new country and 
learn a new language. I think TIl have a dog, and I'll 
have a job related to the ocean.” 


What is the most interesting animal in the world? 


“One of those tiny little animals where they have 
like one cell, and you wonder how these guys are even 
alive!” 


What should be taught in school that isn’t currently 
taught? 

‘A life skills class. It could replace math. Like, how 
to survive when you're in the middle of the woods. Or 
how to pay your taxes or cook for yourself. That might 
be a little more important than algebra. Youd learn 
something you're actually going to use.’ 


What is something you don’t like about your city? 

“I wish we were better at handling the amount of 
homeless people we have. Taking better care of people. 
The City should put more money into caring for them.’ 


What is your favorite place in San Francisco? 

“My favorite places are restaurants. They smell 
good and are good places to be. I like Dumpling Time, 
Italian Homemade, and Tony's Pizza.” 


KEIRA McCRATH, 9 


Where do you see yourself in 20 years? 

“TIl probably be married and be a singer. It feels 
good to sing. I like singing Taylor Swift songs. I want 
to write my own songs. I've already written maybe eight 
songs.” 
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What is the most interesting animal in the world? 

“Frogs. They push food down into their stomachs 
with their eyes. They have really long tongues, and I 
like the color green.” 


What should be taught in school that isnt currently 
taught? 

“Self-defense in case someone is trying to kill you, 
so you know how to get away. Or in case of robberies 
or attacks.” 


What is something you don’t like about your city? 

“Traffic. Graffiti on buildings. And that people are 
littering. The litter goes to the ocean, and the ocean 
animals die.” 


What is your favorite place in San Francisco? 

“Its Sugar at Fishermans Wharf. It’s got three 
floors and lots of sugar and candy. Unusual candy. I love 
candy. My sister gave me candy for my birthday, and I 


really liked it until my mom found out where it was.’ 


LACHLAN McCRATH, 13 


Where do you see yourself in 20 years? 

“I hope that I'll have a good job by then. Maybe I'll 
have a wife or a girlfriend—or maybe a boyfriend or hus- 
band. You never know. I hope I’m quite successful by 33. 
Probably an office job. A lawyer would be nice, I guess.’ 


What is the most interesting animal in the world? 

“Bugs. A dung beetle, for example. They can carry 
up to more than 80 times their weight. Pretty impres- 
sive! And cheetahs. They really are just like cats, but 
they can run up to 80 miles per hour.’ 


What should be taught in school that isn’t currently 
taught? 
“Most schools need a cooking class. It's a really 


helpful life skill. It would be really fun to just bake 


things for 45 minutes a day or even occasionally.’ 


What is something you don’t like about your city? 
“Homelessness. And all the trash in the streets. I’ve 


seen these clips of sea animals being tangled in all sorts 
of trash. I feel bad about it.” 


What is your favorite place in San Francisco? 

“Ghirardelli Square. Lots of fond memories there 
and the best chocolate in town. A couple of big rocks 
behind the Warriors’ stadium where me and my friends 
have spent a lot of time. And Salesforce Park. They've 
combined futurism with botanical gardens.” 
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PRESIDENT'S 
CORNER 


by Stan Hayes 
President@thd.org 


all. The days drawing shorter, the nights grow- 
F ing longer, the clock falling backwards, the 

thermometer dropping, the moon rising. Fresh 
off an August Full Blue Super Moon extravaganza, a 
Harvest Moon hangs over the Bay Bridge, moonlight 
shimmering on the water below. One more Fall Classic 
without the Giants (though hope springs eternal!), 
and one last fall football season with the Pac-12. 
Soon, it'll be Halloween (or maybe already has been 
by the time you read this), then tumbling happily into 
Thanksgiving, then Christmas, then New Years. 

Like summer before it, fall has been anything but 
relaxed. Since our last issue, we held a jam-packed new 
members reception (sorry if we missed you); hosted a 
hugely successful District 3 Town Hall on affordable 
housing (more about that later); worked hard to plan 
and carry out a major tree planting project; joined in 
National Night Out festivities; celebrated North Beach 
First Fridays and Thirsty Third Thursdays; sponsored 
the innovative Films with Friends monthly film series 
every third Wednesday; and joined in the fun at the 
North Beach Farmers’ Market. 

Whew! 


Now, here's a sampling of items going on that you 


might find interesting. 


r 
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Historic picture of Coit Tower. 


Coit Tower’s 90th Anniversary 


First, some good news! Coit Tower is one of San 
Franciscos most iconic landmarks. As many of you no 
doubt know, the Tower is turning 90 this year. What 
you might not know is that Coit Tower could have two 
anniversaries, both this year and next. Construction 
of the Tower was completed, and it was dedicated in 
1933. But, the Tower didn’t open to the public until a 
year later in 1934. Why? Read on... 

First, some early Tower history. Coit Tower stands 
in Pioneer Park. Sources (a grateful thanks to them all) 
report that the top of the Hill first served as an obser- 
vation point for a fort built by John Montgomery, just 
after he arrived in San Francisco in 1846, Four years 
later, a semaphore station (giving rise to the “telegraph 
hill” name), began to alert the City of approaching 
ships. The structure, however, was destroyed by gale- 
force winds in 1870. In 1876, Pioneer Park, a nearly 
five-acre park, was established in celebration of the 
U.S. Centennial. 

Coit Tower was a gift to the City from Lillie 
Hitchcock Coit, an admirer of the Knickerbocker 
Engine Company. There is some uncertainty about the 
details. According to some sources, after her death in 
1929, she left in her will $100,000 to San Francisco to 
be used for City beautification and another $50,000 
for construction of a monument to honor the firemen. 

Coit Tower is world-renowned for its murals, 
which were a pilot project of the Public Works of 
Art Project, the first New Deal federal employment 
program for artists. The murals were the first major 
achievement of the federal art project in California. 


Ralph Stackpole and Bernard Zakheim sought the 


mural commission in 1933 and supervised the muralists. 
Twenty-six artists painted murals at the Tower. A fine 
summary of the artists’ names and many of their works 
is provided at en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Coit Tower. Artists 
were each paid $25 to $45 per week to depict “aspects of 
life in California?’ Those artists most well-known were 
assigned 10 x 26-foot sections, while other, less-famous 
artists were given 10 x 4-foot sections. 


multi-story high-rise, high-priced condo building, First, 
Aralon proposed an eight-story/55-unit building, which 
then grew into a bigger 10-story/57-unit building. Both 
versions were roundly and loudly criticized by the public 
as far too tall and massively out of scale with the historic 
district and adjoining historic neighborhood. 

After reviewing the 10-story version, the 
Architectural Review Committee of the San Francisco 


The murals paint- 
ed by four of the artists, 
Victor Arnautoff, Bernard 
Zakheim, John Langley 
Howard, and Clifford 
Wight, were seen at the time 
as criticizing American soci- 
ety. Political statements in 
the murals by the first three, 
while they aroused consider- 
able public opposition, were 
allowed to remain. However, 
the San Francisco Parks 
Commission concluded that 
Wight’s hammer-and-sickle, 
which “appeared in a series 
of medallions illustrating 
the range of political philos- 
ophies existing in America,’ 
had to be removed. The 
commission locked the 
Tower “until the offending 
symbol was chipped from 
the wall.” 

While construction of 
the tower was completed in 
1933, because of opposition 
to the political content of 
those murals, the doors of 
the Tower were not opened 
to the public until a year 


DISTRICT 3 TOWN HALL 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 27, 3PM (Doors open at 2:30PM) 


SF Italian Athletic Club 
1630 Stockton St, San Francisco , CA 94133 


A DISCUSSION OF HOUSING ISSUES IN DISTRICT 3 


Fact vs. fiction 
What is “affordable” 
housing & 
is it really affordable? 


The State requires SF to 
build 82k housing units. 
How is the City proposing 
for us to get there? 


Removal of public 
notice and 


What will our 
neighborhood look 
like and who will 


live here? get involved! 


INTRODUCTION BY 
AARON PESKIN 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Register here: 
bit.ly/D3TownHall 
FREE EVENT 


Co-sponsored by: Barbary Coast Neighborhood Association, Lower Nob Hill Neighborhood Alliance, 
NEXT Village SF, North Beach Neighbors, Russian Hill Community Association, Pacific Avenue Neighborhood 
Association, Rose Pak Democratic Club, Upper Chinatown Neighborhood Association, Working Family Party 


later in 1934. Hence, the 
possibility of two anniversa- 
ries...one memorializing the completion of the Tower's 
construction and the other, a year later, recognizing its 
opening to the public. 

Coit Tower was first nominated to the National 
Register of Historic Places in 2008. Unfortunately, 
that version of the nomination had numerous inaccu- 
racies and erroneously stated that Coit Tower was only 
significant at the State level of significance. In 2018, a 
much expanded and amended nomination was added 
to the National Register of Historic Places, making a 
case for Coit Tower's exceptional national significance 
as the repository of its murals, the single largest Public 
Works of Art Project. 

Now you know. And heres something else you 
might not know: The present gift shop served for years 
as a broom closet! 


Latest proposal for 955 Sansome (16 stories— 102 units), 
rendering approximate. 


955 Sansome 


Now, some bad news. Many of you have been fol- 
lowing the perils of 955 Sansome. That's the three-sto- 
ry garage on the southwest corner of Sansome and 
Vallejo Streets. It’s located in the Northeast Waterfront 
Historic District, backing up to a historic neighbor- 
hood of 40-foot residential buildings. 

For some time now—see our articles in previous 
issues of The Semaphore—Aralon Properties has been 
attempting to demolish that garage and replace it with a 


Historic Preservation Commission (HPC) concluded 
that the proposed building was too large and needed to 
be reduced in size. 

Instead of reducing the height and size of the 
building, though, Aralon has responded with a third 
version that massively increases the size of the building 
to 16-stories/102 units. This super-sized mega-build- 
ing would reach up to 195 feet above its street frontage 
on Sansome, making it more than twice the height of 
the current tallest building in the historic district. 

Aralon’s sweeping disregard and dismissal of the 
direction of the HPC and public comment is breath- 
taking. We'll keep you posted as things develop. 


District 3 Town Hall 


But, finally, some more good news! One important 
THD goal has always been to engage in City affairs, 
including providing members and the general public 
information on important community issues. 

Toward that end, on August 27th, at the Italian 
Athletic Club, we joined with the Race & Equity in all 
Planning Coalition (REP-SF) to hold a Town Hall to 
discuss housing issues in District 3. Nine community 
organizations joined as co-sponsors. 

Both Aaron Peskin, District 3 Supervisor and 
President of the Board of Supervisors, and Jane Kim, 
a former member of the Board of Supervisors, were 
big hits, helping to inspire and stimulate the discus- 
sion. They were joined by panelists Jeantelle Laberinto 
(REP-SF), and Peter Stevens and moderator Nick 
Ferris, both from THD. See the article, “Affordable 
Housing: Why is it So Hard to Get this Right?” by 
Peter Stevens and Nancy Shanahan elsewhere in this 
issue to learn about the topics discussed. 

More than 120 people attended this second THD- 
sponsored town hall on affordable housing, with a third 
scheduled on October 15th. One impressive footnote: 
Of the more than 120 attendees, just three left before 
the final bell and that on a beautiful sunny Sunday 
afternoon. 

THD is your organization, working for you. 
Please let me know at President@THD.org how you 
think were doing—what we're doing well, what we 
need to do better, or what you wish we were doing. 


x 
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PARKS & TREES 
REPORT 


by Michael Rothmann, Committee Chair 
michael.rothmann@thd.org 


eaders who have been following this column 
R= know that about a year ago, I began writing 
bout how the City has been failing to meet its 
tree planting goals laid out in its own Urban Forestry 
Plan. Throughout this year, I’ve followed the trail, 
attending Urban Forestry Council meetings, learning 
the ins and outs of how the responsibility for the care 
and maintenance of street trees has shifted away from 
residents and toward the public and nonprofit sectors, 
and finding out where the funding comes from and 
where the bottlenecks lie. (Spoiler: It’s the watering!) 
With diagnosis in hand, THD reached out to the 
Department of Public Works (DPW) to try to volun- 
teer our efforts and address the problem. Enthusiastic, 
forestry-oriented Telegraph Hill Dwellers set out with 
Sara Stacy, a city forester working in DPW’s Bureau of 
Urban Forestry (BUF), identifying all the empty tree 
basins around the neighborhood. We found about 60 
empty basins that we considered low hanging fruit for 
planting. Originally, we planned a tentative agreement 
with BUF in which it would facilitate and fund the 
plantings, and we would find a way to get them watered. 
It didn't take long to realize that this was an unten- 
able plan. Although success stories like the three-year 
campaign recently completed by Calle 24's Mission 
Verde to have community volunteers hand-water trees 
should be celebrated, that model is not a citywide solu- 
tion nor does it fit in our neighborhood. The hills in 


WITH MORE ON THE WAY, TREE 
PLANTING FINALLY COMES TO FRUITION! 


North Beach necessitate a watering truck and operator. 
Unfortunately, when a truck must be used, community 
action is really not feasible because it requires an ability 
to operate the equipment, as well as a storage facility, 
payment of equipment fees and insurance, etc. We can't 
expect a volunteer workforce to operate a watering 
truck on the busy streets of San Francisco. 

We shifted gears and decided to use the gener- 
ous bequest from past Telegraph Hill Dweller and 
renowned ad man Jack Early, to do what it was 
intended to do: the greening of Telegraph Hill. With 
the promise of a $25,000 investment, we were able to 
motivate the public agencies to action. 

All credit is due to Ms. Stacy, who continued to 
support and push for BUF to carry out this project. 
I believe it was in part due to her persistence that the 
project didn’t die on the vine, so to speak. However, it 
was neither DPW nor BUF which had facilitated most 
of our previous plantings, but its nonprofit partner, 
Friends of the Urban Forest (FUF), that came through. 

(I am not saying that DPW doesn't do great 
work, I’ve been critical of its progress toward plant- 
ing goals and remain apprehensive about the planned 
tree nursery, but at September 16th’s DPW District 
3 Beautification Day, I had the pleasure of meeting 
and working with DPW’s crews. It was a fantastic and 
very productive morning—special shout out to Larry 
Stringer, who got the job done at all costs as we planted 
on North Point and later on Powell Street. I’ve heard 
rumors that inflation reduction money is coming to 
San Franciscos coffers slated for tree planting, so here's 


hoping DPW gets the funding needed to do the job.) 

FUF was founded in 1981 as a way for residents 
(who at that time were responsible for the care and 
maintenance of sidewalk trees) to get trees planted 
in front of their homes. Now, the organization has 
become DPW’s main planting partner and carries out 
plantings across the City. FUF works with corpora- 
tions and neighborhood groups to plant about 2,500 
trees per year. Thanks to the cooperation of program 
director Mike Yarak and Executive Director Brian 
Wiedenmeier, as well as their staff, THD and FUF 
were able to come to an agreement to plant and water 
the majority of our 60 originally identified empty 
basins and then some. On Saturday, September 23rd, 
Phase I of the project was completed with 27 trees in 
and around North Beach planted. It was inspiring to 
see the planting leaders in action as well as the enthu- 
siasm and support from all our neighbors. Phase II is 
scheduled for November 4th, and I encourage you to 
come out to the Park at 9 a.m. to show your support! 

Now isn't the time to rest on our laurels. We often 
see a higher than acceptable tree mortality rate due 
to negligence. Trees are particularly vulnerable during 
the months following planting. So, if you see a tree 
that doesn't seem to have received its weekly watering, 
appears unhealthy, needs replacing, or a basin that has 
been trashed, please report it. Fill out a tree care form 
at the website: https://www.friendsoftheurbanforest.org/ 
tree-care. 

Lets make sure that the effort and resources we've 
committed to this project don't go to waste! 
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by Supervisor Aaron Peskin 


aaron.peskin@sfgov.org 


ts autumn, and the Board of Supervisors is back 
in full swing. Read on for some updates on public 


safety, affordable housing, and downtown revital- 
ization efforts. 


Public Safety 
After months of asking the Mayor to stand up 


an Emergency Command Center to coordinate local, 
regional, state, and federal resources to shut down the 
drug supermarkets and open-air illegal fencing rings 
in Mid-Market, the Tenderloin, and the Mission, I 
am pleased that the Mayor ultimately agreed and has 
installed a multi-agency Command Center on Market 
Street. I have toured the site several times now and met 
with the various agency liaisons that are finally starting 
to coordinate efforts, 

While the opening was a positive first step, the 
ongoing lack of a consistent and coordinated strategy 
and Command Center leadership continuity, coupled 
with the Mayor's decision to focus on arresting drug 
users without viable treatment options instead of arrest- 
ing and charging brazen drug dealers, has only served to 
exacerbate the problems. The open-air crime and public 
health threats have gotten so bad in and around the 
Nancy Pelosi Federal Building that federal employees 
were told to work from home for the foreseeable future. 
The Mayor's most recent announcement that she would 
cut off welfare access to anyone who does not submit to 
drug testing is politics at its worst and distracts from our 
imperative to close down the unabashed drug supermar- 
kets in the shadow of City Hall. 

I will continue to push for a long-term public 
safety strategy that is informed by expertise and suc- 
cessful models, has consistent coordinated leadership, 
and differentiates between treatable homelessness and 
behavioral health issues. I am continuing to push for 
a leaner, more efficient police command staff while 
concentrating on recruiting and retaining rank-and-file 
officers to work in our communities. We also clearly 
need our federal and state governments to provide 
assistance in targeted areas and resources for both law 
enforcement and public health. 

Finally, after more than two years of rotating and 
temporary Acting Captains at Central Station, I am 
delighted that Chief of Police Bill Scott has appointed 
Captain Jahan Eric Kim to lead the incredible team 
there, I hope for a minimum of three years, so that the 
community can continue to build lasting relationships. 
Captain Kim has been accompanying me to many com- 


FALL UPDATES ON PUBLIC SAFETY, AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING, AND ECONOMIC REVITALIZATION 


munity meetings and events throughout the district, so 
you should have a chance to meet him soon! 


Leveraging Local Dollars for Affordable 
Housing 


Last month, I introduced a $300 million Affordable 
Housing Bond, in partnership with the Mayor's Office 
of Housing and Community Development. It will 
help us both meet our state-mandated affordable 
housing goals and build affordable homes for our most 
vulnerable communities impacted by the pandemics 
economic fallout and rising rents: our working fami- 
lies, our seniors, and women fleeing abuse and poverty. 
The bond—which will not raise property taxes—is 
part of a pro-housing package that came out of the 
Inclusionary Housing negotiations led by the Mayor's 
team and me over the past several months. It will be 
placed on the March 2024 ballot. 

Also last month, the Mayor signed our Inclusionary 
Housing legislative package into law. It temporarily 
reduces affordable housing requirements and defers 
impact fees in private development in an effort to 
jumpstart the stalled housing pipeline. The legislation 
was informed by a months-long technical advisory 
committee process staffed by private market-rate and 
affordable housing developers and overseen by the 
Controller's Office. 

While nobody is happy about reducing our cur- 
rent inclusionary affordable housing requirements, this 
economic moment requires it. The legislation will be 
complemented by both the $300 million affordable 
housing bond and other efforts we are leading to build 
housing for low-income families. We have an imper- 
ative to act quickly to address our affordable housing 
crisis, and I’m hopeful you'll continue to support these 
efforts—including at the ballot next year! 


Downtown Revitalization Starts with Our 
Neighborhoods 


Looking around the boisterous crowd at the cor- 
ner of Montgomery Street and Commercial Alley on 
a recent Sunday, I was struck by the diverse cross-sec- 
tion of neighbors from North Beach, Telegraph Hill, 
Jackson Square, and Chinatown, along with the artists 
and performers from all over the City, who had come to 
celebrate a San Francisco icon: Emperor Norton. 

Below towering skyscrapers, the joyful street party 
in the historic alleyway of Commercial Street was a 
prime example of how we revitalize Downtown: by 
bringing together our neighborhoods to celebrate our 
unique cultural traditions and stories. The party, at 
the renamed Emperor Norton Place, was a mix of 


everything we love about San Francisco: our artists 
and makers, like MisStencil and Dan Macchiarini, our 
regal Imperial Court, our Lesbian/Gay Freedom Band, 
our iconic relics from neighborhood attractions of the 
past (the Doggie Diner heads making an appearance), 
our quirky historians, and our memorable character 
impersonators. It was fun, it was free, and it was an 
only-in-SF experience. 

The same could be said of the launch a block 
away of the Landing at Leidesdorff & Commercial 
Alleyways. Working with the Downtown Partnership 
Community Benefit District, San Francisco Municipal 
Transportation Agency, and local Jackson Square art 
gallery 836M, we were able to close the alleyways to 
car traffic and activate the hub with regular arts and 
recreational programming, The beautiful mural dedi- 
cated to San Francisco's first Black forefather, William 
Alexander Leidesdorff, Jr., marks the rich history of 
San Franciscos innovative spirit. 

And San Francisco Business Times and The San 
Francisco Standard recently offered profiles of some of 
our matchmaking efforts to fill downtown empty office 
spaces, like bringing Legacy Business Don Ramon’s 
Mexican Restaurant to the Embarcadero Center and 
finding spaces for artists. All these placements and acti- 
vations can be and are successful because they draw on 
the very best of San Francisco: our neighborhoods and 
the communities and small businesses that have shaped 
them for many years, These efforts require consistent 
programming and investment from the City and com- 
mercial property owners, and I am committed to help- 
ing more such take root in San Franciscos downtown. 

I also introduced legislation to help preserve the for- 
mer San Francisco Art Institute as an arts hub, ensuring 
the Diego Rivera mural will continue to be preserved 
and accessible to the public as well as making sure that 
artists can continue to flourish in an edifice long a mecca 
for arts of every stripe. I’ve also introduced legislation to 
create an arts special use district at 900 Kearny Street, 
where our very own Jeremy Fish has taken the lead in 
creating a public gallery and arts studio spaces. 

Tm excited at the number of projects and programs 
launching in and around North Beach, from a success- 
ful tree planting initiative throughout North Beach and 
Telegraph Hill to new restaurants opening like Flour + 
Water at 532 Columbus Avenue and Sai’s Vietnamese 
Restaurant at its new 42 Columbus Avenue location. 
There is a lot to champion and be thankful for: Keep 
supporting our small businesses and performing arts 
venues! 

See you in the neighborhood, 

Aaron nd 


FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Meet on the 2nd Tuesday every month, with work parties in the Square every quarter. See website for times, dates, locations. 


Hope. 


Compassion. 
Generositu. 


northbeachcitizens.org 
1034 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
415-772-0918 


www. friendsofwashingtonsquare.com 


for the soul. 


627 Vallejo Street 
@ Columbus Ave 
Al5-2OO-2215 


COLEHARDWARE.COM 


CITY LIGHTS Y 
B 0 0 KS E LLE R A LITERARY MEETING 


PLACE SINCE 1953 


& PUBLISHERS OPEN DAILY 1am-10pm 


261 COLUMBUS AVE SAN FRANCISCO CA 94133 | 415 362 8193 


www.citylights.com 


Ms Attire 
1300 Grant Avenue 


415-693-9900 
handmade@alsattire.com 
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TRANSPORTATION 
REPORT 


by Howard Wong, AIA, Committee Chair 


howard.wong@thd.org 
Photos © Howard Wong 


la | fired of reading voluminous transportation 

articles/plans/reports/studies? Ways to trans- 

form public transit are often right in front of 
our eyes—just by scrutinizing transit systems around 
the world (or better still to ride them). Transit case 
studies are a lot easier to grasp—especially when the 
systems are beautiful and ridership numbers are high. 
So, here we go. 

Switzerland: Switzerland has roughly the same 
population size as the Bay Area—but twice the area 
in square miles and four times the transit modal share 
(21% versus the Bay Areas 5% of all trips). The Bay 
Area has uncoordinated transit providers—with 27 
transit agencies and 151 entities with transit roles. 
Switzerland created an integrated system—with a 
common organization, coordinated schedules, and 
standardized projects. 

Zurich: The city of Zurich has Switzerland's 
highest public transit use—64% transit modal share of 
commuter trips. In 1962 and 1973, voters rejected an 
underground subway proposal, citing high costs, long 
schedules, impacts on business/ historic centers, and 
gentrification. Instead, Zurich expanded and speeded 
up bus/tram networks with dedicated transit lanes and 
signal synchronization and integrated regional rail. 

Guangzhou Bus Rapid Transit (BRT): Faster 


to design and construct than subways, Guangzhou's 


quickest solution to traffic congestion was a 14-mile 
BRT line, carrying one million passengers per day and 
27,000 passengers/hour/direction. For faster/higher 
capacity, BRT uses dedicated bus lanes, frequent depar- 
tures, pre-paid boarding, raised platforms, and more. 
The fare for a single trip is RMB two (27 cents) with 
free transfers, 

Curitiba, Brazil: A young architect, Jaime Lerner, 
became mayor in 1971, transforming urban planning 
and transportation. Instead of old, costly plans for 
subways and widened streets for cars, Curitiba created 
a system that gave buses the functionality of train sys- 
tems. Dedicated bus lanes and sleek glass-tube stations 
allowed for high-speed, high-capacity buses. Curitiba 
has 45 miles of BRT, carrying 720,000 passengers/day. 

Bogota, Columbia: The world’s largest Bus Rapid 


Transit system (TransMilenio) has 71 miles of lines, 


carrying 2.2 million passengers per day. High-capacity 
buses run on dedicated bus lanes on trunk routes—with 
feeder buses connecting residential areas to BRT bus 


QUICK TRANSIT CASE 
STUDIES: 12-SECOND READS 


stops. Bogota has won the International Sustainable 
Transport Award twice, elevating green and innovative 
mobility at a fraction of the budgets of richer cities. 
San Francisco Community Shuttle Buses: Fine- 
grain transit at the community level addresses decades 


of inequity and neglect. In 2024, a new Bayview 
Community Shuttle will offer “dynamic service’—pick- 
ing up and dropping off riders anywhere within the 
neighborhood and connecting commercial/communi- 
ty/cultural centers. The Sunset District is planning a 
community shuttle. Treasure Island has started a pilot 
autonomous loop shuttle. 

Key West Private Tourist Shuttle Loop: People 
will pay big money for convenience and an experience. 
Even though other free public bus loops exist, visitors 
pay for easy connectivity to key sites, guide narration, 
and “cool” memories. 

Concept: Connect riders to multiple places they 
want to go—with reliable schedules, high customer ser- 


vice levels, and design quality in every facet of the system. 


Melbourne's Streetcar System: By far, the largest 
system in the world, with 24 routes covering 155 miles, 


carrying 200 million passengers/year. Unlike most cities, 
including San Francisco, Melbournes trams were not 
dismantled—but expanded. A free City Circle Tram 
connects major attractions, with audio commentary. 

Concept: For cities of any size, ubiquitous surface 
transit injects dynamism to streetscapes. 
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Jazz Night Out 


We look forward to the upcoming Jazz Night Out 
in November at Keys Jazz Bistro. At 498 Broadway, 
Keys is a recent addition to the neighborhood, trans- 
forming a former sports bar into a cozy space that 
honors the artform and culture of jazz music. 

Fun fact! Keys Jazz Bistro is located in the same 
building that was home to El Matador, a nightclub in 
the 1950s run by eccentric author Barnaby Conrad. 


New Orleans’ St. Charles Streetcar Line: Since 
1835, this oldest continuously operating streetcar line 
in the world is also the busiest route in its RTA system. 
Along with San Franciscos cable cars, it is one of only two 
streetcars designated as National Historic Landmarks, 

Concept: A well-designed surface route, connect- 
ing key destinations and oozing with history/charm, 
can attain high ridership numbers. 

Mexico City’s Bus Rapid Transit (BRT): Metrobus 
(BRT) moves 1.5 million people/day—at six pesos/ 
ride (30 cents). To cut deadly air pollution quickly and 


inexpensively, BRT’s low-emission buses have thrived. 
On the city's largest boulevard (La Reforma, pictured 
above), low-floor, double-decker buses run on dedicated 
lanes next to sidewalk curbs (parking removed), 
Concept: Simple transit solutions are effective. 
Denver’s 16th Street Free MallRide: With its 
opening as a pedestrian and transit mall in 1982, free 


bus service was integral to downtown revitalization, 
connecting Union Station, Civic Center, and local/ 
regional transit hubs. With high frequency, frequent 
stops and 20-hours/day operations, these attractive red 
buses are economic engines, 

Concept: Good urban design means integrating 
public transit with downtown sights and sounds, 
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San Francisco's Historic Streetcar Line: As icon- 
ic, useful, and fun as cable cars, streetcars offer people a 
chance to ride into history, too. Especially for a city as 
geographically compact (and beautiful) as San Francisco, 
the streetcar system has great potential in terms of 
quicker, lower-cost, high ridership expansions—such 
as extensions of the E-Line and F-Line to Fort Mason 
and the 
Marina. 

Concept: 
Think tran- 


sit simplicity 
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UPCOMING EVENTS FOR THD 
MEMBERS AND GUESTS 


Come join us for a night of captivating music and deli- 
cious dining. Keep a look out for a THD email with a 
special discount code allowing tickets to be purchased 
for only $15! There will be a limited number of tickets, 
so act quickly once the email arrives. 

This is sure to be a groovy time! 


Holiday Dinner 
With the holidays quickly approaching, THD 


is excitedly planning our annual holiday dinner and 
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members meeting. Last year, members had an excellent 
time enjoying wine and delicious food from the Indie 
Wine Bar. We are certainly hoping to rival last year’s 
festivities. 

THD will be sending an email later this month 
with a link to purchase tickets. This event is a favorite 
one, so we hope you can join us in celebrating a produc- 
tive year enriching the Telegraph Hill and North Beach 
neighborhoods. ox 
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Elizabeth Ashcroft, Proprietor 


BUTTER & CRUMBLE COMES TO NORTH BEACH 


by Cap Caplan 


eet Sophie Smith, 26-year-old entrepreneur 
WY, ee and proprietor of Butter & 
Crumble, the newly opened bakery at 271 
Francisco Street. Hers is a story of passion, persever- 


ance, discovered opportunities, risk-taking, unflagging 
optimism, and not a little serendipity. 


The Early Years 


It's somewhat ironic that Sophie selected the for- 
mer home of Tante Marie Cooking School as Butter & 
Crumbles location. For Sophies mother, Barbara Smith, 
attended the culinary and baking programs there. 

“She taught me how to cook and bake when I was 
six or seven.’ Barbara had a catering business briefly 
but then decided to focus on cooking for her family. 
So, Sophie became the baker at home, Like Luke 
Oppenheim, the entrepreneurial founder of Luke's 
Local, whom I profiled in an earlier issue, she begins 
baking as well for neighbors and others. 

Sophie tells me she was entrepreneurial from a 
young age. Taking pottery and art classes, she would 
sell handmade notecards at parks, especially on holi- 
days, and jewelry in the stands at baseball games. “I was 
really cute, so I could get away with it.” 

She enters Emory University, intending to become 
a management consultant. Her enjoyment of baking 
continues, but “I never thought it was a career choice.” 

Trying to decide whether business consulting was 
what she really wanted to do, she takes a semester off, 
accepting a job at a start-up in South Africa and then 
an internship with wwoof, an organic farming program, 
staying with three families. “All along, food was captur- 
ing my attention. Being so far away, I let myself follow 


my passions. The head of one farm was a chef, so I 
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Cornucopia of delectable treats. 
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Butter & Crumble storefront. 


began working in his restaurant. I loved the creativity 
and pressure of working with my hands, the interaction 
of cooking something and watching peoples’ reaction.’ 

Returning to the U.S., she completes the man- 
agement consulting program but then, a week after 
graduation, enrolls at San Francisco Cooking School. 
And just two weeks in, she takes a job as a savory cook 
at A16, a popular local restaurant. But she also loves 
sweets, so in her off time, she begins baking cakes for 
family and friends, first for fun, and later, just for the 
cost of ingredients. 

“During the six months program, I found myself 
struggling between cooking and baking, between the 
very different skill sets each involves.’ Cooking is a 
fast, intuitive, “season to taste” activity, while baking, as 
traditionally conceived, is very precise, everything by 
the book. No perfectionist, Sophie is temperamentally 
suited to the former, but her heart lies with baking. 


Opportunity Knocks 


The pandemic hits, and she’s offered the opportu- 
nity to use A16's now shuttered kitchen for her“hobby,’ 
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getting her out of her tiny apartment and into a proper 
baking facility. As word spreads, things blow up, and 
the next thing she knows, she's baking dozens of cakes 
a week. And people are happily paying for them. So she 
opens a pop-up location, “Sweet Easy,’ in Rockwell, a 
popular Marina bar. Baking has become a full-time job. 

Sophie's clientele grows, but when the restaurant 
needs its space back for a new take-out business, she's 
forced to vacate. Unfazed, she seeks out unused kitch- 
en space across the City. Doggedly, she chases space at 
restaurants and then, creatively, at bars not using all 
of their square footage, though the City keeps turning 
down her applications for a food permit. She learns 
that she can use only the kitchen of a business that sells 
no alcohol, a curious rule that eliminates most restau- 
rants as well as bars. Her father, Jesse Smith, a lawyer 
in the City Attorney's Office, sympathizes but advises 
that shes come up against the red tape going through 
the whole City system. 

In the end, though, her pursuit pays off. As Heather 
Knight, columnist for the San Francisco Chronicle 
wrote, Sophie's tenacity led to her part in creating “sen- 
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Sophie with some of her baking creations. 
sible tweaks in the city code, so more upstart chefs can 
use more empty kitchens—even though,’ Knight adds, 
“no one in city government bothered to tell her about 
the changes she inspired.’ 


Off to Paris 
Although business is doing well, Sophie confi- 


dently leaves it behind, deciding she needs more train- 
ing—and a break. It’s a risk she takes. She puts her 
pop-up on hold in 2022 and flies off to Paris to learn 
lamination, the baking process that produces light, airy, 
delectable pastries like croissants. Having completed 
a two-month baking program with instruction in 
English, she decides she wants to stay on for a vien- 
noiserie (pastries) internship. She knocks on doors of 
bakeries—without knowing a word of French. Even if 
they understand her, the answer is “Non.” Undaunted, 
she knocks again. And again. “Non’s and more “Non’s. 
At the very last door, she gets a “Oui.” 

The person with whom she trains doesn't speak a 
word of English. But the two make it work. And—as 
fate would have it—she's paired up with someone who 
doesn't believe in doing things the traditional way. 


“IT have been enjoying 

| countless passages in Peter 
Dwares informative, funny, 

| page turner “Be the 

| Architect of Your Own Life’. 


“A philosophy for people 
who want to excel in 
| business or just live better. 
| “Filled with wisdom 
(and fun.” 


| “Bethe Architect of Your 
| Own Life is one of the best 
| self help books I’ve read.” 


“Peter Dwares is a 
Renaissance Man of the first 
‘order. Successful real estate 
| developer, author, Founder 
of Pathways for Kids, 
especially interested in 
| international issues, 
thoughtful, engaged.” 


Layer upon layer upon layer. 


Typical French pastry comes about from combin- 
ing multiple layers of butter and dough, creating that 
wonderful flakiness. It’s a difficult set of tasks and con- 
ditions: the temperature being exactly right, an exact 
science of measurement so that a layer doesn't crack or 
melt. Lamination. 

Forget that, she’s taught. Just do it. Using your 
hands and eyes, you'll learn how it’s done. For Sophie, 
it's a revelation. Instead of approaching things in a pre- 
cise, measured way, she can bake the culinary way, toss- 
ing and tasting to get flavors and textures she wants. 

As she’s about to depart for home, she buys a costly 
laminating machine. 


Finally, a Bakery 


Her vision now clear, Sophie reopens “Sweet Easy,’ 
offering laminated pastries in addition to cakes. The 
venture proves wildly successful and has set her up for 
the current move to North Beach. 

When I spoke with Sophie in September, she had 
hired a contractor and put together a long list of “to 
do’s to accomplish between then and a late-October 


A FUN, SIMPLE BUNCH OF VERY INTERESTING THOUGHTS 


AND CONCLUSIONS THAT ARE GUARANTEED TO BE OF USE 


| Available at 
pldwares@aol.com 
or call 415.986.5885 
$15 per book 

|All profits go to 
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TO YOU. READ AND DIGEST ONE OR TWO A DAY. 


PETER L. DWARES 


Croissants awaiting their customers. 


opening date. But she lets me know as we conclude 
our conversation, I should email any last interview 
questions now because in a week's time she's leaving 
for Europe for three weeks, taking her assistant Nicki 
Volante on a long-promised trip, where they'll go to 
classes and indulge in visiting the sights. Sophie is sure 
things will work out—and if the bakery opens a day or 
two late, well, that’s okay, too. 


Cakes 


Sophie adheres to a fundamental principle in creat- 
ing her cakes:“Don't make them overly sweet.’ She cites 
the example of being served a slice of cake at a wedding. 
“You know the first bite might be delicious, but by the 
second one, you and everyone else are putting their 
forks down. The rest ends up going back, uneaten.” The 
aim, instead, she insists, should be to make a cake one 
wants to go on eating, enjoying every bite. 

Some of the more popular cakes are lemon ricotta 
pistachio, chocolate ganache toffee, and brown butter 
oatmeal cookie. Additionally, vegan and gluten-free are 
regularly ordered. 


Pastries 


Two kinds of pastries are offered, savory, like 
the bacon, egg, and cheese croissant and spinach arti- 
choke Danish, and sweet, including candied pecan pain 
(bread) suisse and cinnamon sugar pain au chocolat. 


Welcome, Sophie Smith and Butter & Crumble! 


Butter & Crumble 

271 Francisco Street, San Francisco, CA 94133 >e 
415.562.4683 butterandcrumble.com 

Open 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Wednesday-Sunday 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING: Why Is It So Hard To Get This Right? 


by Peter Stevens and Nancy Shanahan 


} | The mantra today is that red tape is holding 
up housing development and increasing our 
homelessness. The narrative you hear in the 

mainstream media is that if we remove all zoning and 

red tape, the market will meet the housing demand. 

We argue that the market has demonstrated a long 
track record of neglecting to build housing truly afford- 
able to most of our population. Instead, reliance on the 
market has and will continue to make our affordability 
crisis worse. 

Our own state senator Scott Wiener has taken the 
lead to enact a series of laws in the state legislature that 
remove local zoning and prohibit locally elected officials 
from regulating land use in San Francisco. And recent 
City proposals supported by Mayor London Breed will 
make it easier to demolish rent-controlled apartments 
and reduce your ability to know what developments 
are being proposed in your neighborhood. Instead of 
community-based intelligent growth, Sacramento and 
the City are doing their best to turn San Francisco 
into a Monopoly board, and we, the residents, are not 
invited to play. 

The housing controversies and their impact on 
our neighborhood residents were discussed at the 
well-attended District 3 Town Hall organized by 
Telegraph Hill Dwellers (THD) in partnership with 
the Race and Equity in all Planning Coalition (REP) 
held on August 27th, 2023, at the Italian Athletic Club. 
Co-sponsors included Barbary Coast Neighborhood 
Association, Lower Nob Hill Neighborhood Alliance, 
Next Village SF, North Beach Neighbors, Russian 
Hill Community Association, Pacific Avenue 
Neighborhood Association, Rose Pak Democratic 
Club, Upper Chinatown Neighborhood Association, 
and the Working Families Party. 

Our panelists were Jeantelle Labertino from REP, 
Peter Stevens from THD, and Jane Kim, former 
Supervisor and current Executive Director of the 
Working Families Party, with an introduction by 
District 3 Supervisor Aaron Peskin. This article high- 


Job 

Hotel Housekeeper 
Retail Sales Clerk 
Childcare Provider 
Day Laborer 
Senior Line Cook 


Uber Driver 


City Clerk 

Non-Profit Program Assistant 
SFUSD K-12 Teacher (starting) 
Transit Operator 

Firefighter 


Nurse, RN 


Wages for Workers Central to the City's Functioning 


Approximate Average Yearly Wage 


$ 32,000.00 


Average yearly salaries for essential workers in San Francisco. 


lights some of the issues discussed. 


The Myth of “Trickle Down” 


“Trickle down” believes that by removing all con- 
straints, we can build so much market rate housing that 
the older housing stock will free up for lower income 
people. This logic only holds up if profitability is main- 
tained. According to the “SF Planning Pipeline Report 
Q1; we currently have 72,177 total new units in the 
pipeline, of which 15,406 are affordable. More than 
50,000 of those units are fully approved to be built. It 
is not government red tape holding these back—they 
are already through the permit process. The market 
builds when it can turn a profit, and in bust times, the 


How Is “Affordable” Defined? Area Median Income (AMI) 
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$115,300 i 


MEDIAN 


Moderate 


For a family of two in 2023 


$92,240 


Low 


$57,650 


Very-Low 


AREA = San Francisco + San Mateo + Marin counties 
MEDIAN = Half of incomes are above, and half are below 


Affordability Table (AMI) 


2014 - 2022 Housing Element Results 


Total Units 


RHNA Goals 28,869 


Actual Units Built 29,011 


Excess | (Deficit) 


+142 


2014 to 2022 Housing Element Results 
8 


Market Rate (Above Mod) Low to Mod 


12,536 16,333 


22,220 8,035 


+9,684 


(8,298) 


private market stops investing, therefore stops building. 
The removal of all zoning and planning controls will 
instead create investment products and market bubbles 
that will serve as a justification for higher rents in an 
area, leading to the displacement of existing tenants 
and demolition of rent-controlled housing. 


Fact vs. Fiction: Is “Affordable Housing” 
really affordable? 


Affordable housing to most of us means rent-con- 
trolled units in older buildings in our neighborhood, 
but when its used in current State and City laws 
and ordinances, affordable housing refers to the price 
of a housing unit in relation to the Area Median 
Income (AMI) based on an “Area” that includes San 
Francisco, San Mateo, and Marin Counties. As a 
result, “Affordable Housing” can refer to housing units 
for individuals making more than 100% AMI, mean- 
ing that they are “Affordable” only to people making 
more than $100,000 a year. Note the definition of 
“Affordable” for a family of two in the AMI. 

Looking at the average yearly salaries for essential 
workers in San Francisco above, we can see that none 


of these jobs pay enough to afford “Affordable” housing. 


State Housing Mandates 


The State requires regions to meet certain permit- 
ting goals for market rate housing and affordable hous- 
ing, called the Regional Housing Needs Assessment, 
or RHNA, updated every eight years. To comply with 
RHNA mandates, the City is required to amend the 
Housing Element of its General Plan. During the prior 
cycle from 2014-2022, San Francisco was required 
to build 28,869 additional housing units,16,333 of 
which were required to be “affordable.” Relying on the 
market, San Francisco built only half of its mandated 
“affordable” units, while far exceeding its target to build 
market rate housing.“2014 to 2022 Housing Results” 
illustrates these outcomes. 

To intensify the situation, Senator Wiener passed 
laws in 2017 that changed the way RHNA was calcu- 
lated for the Housing Element cycle that started this 
year. Instead of being required to build 28,869 new 
housing units, San Francisco is now required to build 
82,000 more housing units between 2023-2031. Forty- 
six thousand of these must be “affordable” To meet the 
requirement to build the mandated 46,000 “affordable” 
units will require the City to find roughly $19 billion 
of local money over the next eight years—and no one 
at the Mayor's Office or the City Planning Department 
has any idea where that kind of money will come from. 

These are mandates with no new State funding 
for affordable housing or requirement that the housing 
even be affordable. Not only is there no new money, but 
if the City fails to meet these production mandates, the 
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By Julie Pitta 


(Reprinted with the author’ permission from the Richmond 
Review/Sunset Beacon.) 


Follow the $$$ 


They burst on the political scene with harm- 
less-sounding names — “Neighbors for a Better San 
Francisco,’ “'TogetherSF Action,” and “GrowSF” — and 
slick websites that described what seemed to be grass- 
roots organizations, 

Neighbors for a Better San Francisco calls itself “a 
group of San Franciscans ... dedicated to supporting 
and empowering pragmatic, responsible and neighbor- 
hood-focused leaders and organizations.” TogetherSF 
Action encourages the civic-minded among us to join 
“thousands of others like you who are ready to commit 
to rewriting the future of our city.’ GrowSF boasts that 
it “pursues common sense solutions to create a San 
Francisco that works for everyone.’ 

Sounds reasonable, Admirable, even. Except for a 
troubling fact: These organizations are fronts for the 
latest corporate interests looking to buy influence at 
City Hall. 

Neighbors for a Better San Francisco, TogetherSF 
Action and Grow SF are Political Action Committees, 
exploiting a loophole in campaign finance law. By 
contributing to them — rather than to a candidate, 
directly — political donors can evade the $500 limit on 
campaign contributions. Money from groups like these 
will pour into the coffers of candidates who promise to 
carry out their agenda, one that benefits big business at 
the expense of regular San Franciscans. 

These so-called “astroturf” organizations create the 
illusion of grassroots’ support, obscuring the involve- 
ment of their uber-wealthy founders. All the better 
to deceive voters often too busy to dig into details. 
Neighbors for a Better San Francisco is backed by 
billionaire investor William Oberndorf, a Republican 
who lives in Marin County, but spends lavishly on San 
Francisco political campaigns; TogetherSF Action is 
the pet project of billionaire venture capitalist Michael 
Moritz, another big player on the City’s political scene. 
GrowSF is the baby of tech veterans Steven Buss and 
Sachin Agarwal, who spent big in recent elections, top- 
pling an incumbent on the Board of Supervisors. 

What do they want? A San Francisco even more 
hospitable to their business interests. For decades, San 
Francisco has served as a laboratory for the high-tech 
industry; the driverless cars wreaking havoc on city 
streets are only the latest get-rich-quick scheme from 
the geniuses in Silicon Valley. They're gambling that 
buying an elected official or two will allow them to 
conduct business as usual without the nuisance of gov- 
ernment regulations, 


Affordable Housing continued from previous page 


State will disqualify the City from receiving existing 
State subsidies for affordable housing and transpor- 
tation like Muni. At the same time, there are State 
provisions that would trigger what's called a “builder's 
remedy,’ letting developers build whatever they want, 
wherever they want. 

To make matters worse, the just-enacted SB-423, 
sponsored by Senator Wiener, specifically targets San 
Francisco by requiring a review of the City’s permitting 
every year between 2023 and 2031, instead of every 
four years. If we are out of compliance, the State will 
take away the City’s ability to regulate housing. Getting 
new housing permits approved will become ministeri- 
al, just by filling out a form, and developers will build 
market rate housing that perpetuates our affordable 
housing crisis. 


City’s Implementation of the Housing 
Element 


Mayor Breed has proposed legislation that has no 
plan for affordable housing to be built and instead allows 
for market rate developments to be approved by planning 
staff without any public notice or Planning Commission 
hearings, threatens the demolition of rent-controlled 
units, and eliminates our hard fought 40-foot height 
limit by upzoning a major swath of San Francisco with- 
out most people even being aware of it. These are just a 
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COMMENTARY 


They're committed to removing any barriers to the 
construction of new housing, demanding changes to 
the City’s building code. The result will be more hous- 
ing, yes, but not the kind San Francisco so desperately 
needs — affordable homes for working people. 

Finally, they call for a“tough-love” approach to San 
Francisco's drug crisis, demanding that users who resist 
treatment be arrested. No matter that countless scien- 
tific studies have proven that forced treatment rarely 
succeeds, 

“The literature does not support mandatory treat- 
ment on any level to help the public health situation,’ 
said Daniel Ciccarone, a physician and professor of fam- 
ily community medicine at the University of California 
at San Francisco, who studies drug addiction. 

Mayor London Breed is listening. That should 
come as no surprise since she was elected with sizeable 
campaign contributions from the tech and real estate 
industries. So are her political allies, recently elected 
Supervisors Matt Dorsey and Joel Engardio who won 
their elections due to corporate largesse. 

These big-money backers are already receiving a 
handsome return on investment. Breed’s blueprint for 
meeting the states housing requirements — enthusias- 
tically supported by Dorsey and Engardio — is nothing 
more than a gift to wealthy backers. Among its propos- 
als, it is relaxing height restrictions on future housing 
developments. Tenants living in rent-controlled apart- 
ments could find themselves displaced as older buildings 
are torn down to make way for luxury high-rises, adding 
to the glut of expensive housing now sitting empty. 

Forced drug treatment has also earned the mayor's 
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few of the proposals in her legislation. It gets worse. 


What does this mean for you? What can 
you do? 

If you live in District 3, you know what it is like to 
live in a dense mixed-use environment. We have some 
of the highest density in the City as well as a high 
percentage of rent-controlled units. While we have our 
challenges, we can be proud of our leadership here. We 
have been proponents of intelligent growth models in 
our neighborhoods, focused on preserving our commu- 
nity's housing needs, not investor greed. 

In our work to protect our neighborhood, we have 
taken to heart the words of our District 3 Supervisor 
Aaron Peskin, “In San Francisco, a small group of peo- 
ple can make a big difference.’ Unfortunately, elected 
officials like State Senator Wiener and Mayor Breed 
are listening instead to a small group of developers and 
pro-development YIMBYs hell bent on implementing 
citywide policies that remove our neighborhood voice 
and forever change neighborhoods like ours by man- 
dating market-rate high-rise condos. 

We need to use our collective voice to demand 
intelligent community-driven growth, not unfettered 
speculation. No longer in San Francisco can we allow a 
small group of special interests to make such a big dif- 
ference. Prioritize community need, not investor greed. 


full-throated support as well as that of Dorsey and 
Engardio, On her orders, the San Francisco Police 
Department is arresting drug users, a return to failed 
“war on drugs” policies that will drain scarce city 
resources and lead to the loss of countless lives. 

‘Two elected officials who have been reliable obsta- 
cles to the billionaire takeover of San Francisco now 
find themselves with targets on their backs. In recent 
months, GrowSF launched the “Clear Out Connie” and 
“Dump Dean” campaigns to oust District 1 Supervisor 
Connie Chan and District 5 Supervisor Dean Preston. 
Preston and Chan are champions for regular San 
Franciscans, tenacious fighters for tenants as well as for 
affordable housing. A word of advice: Pay close atten- 
tion to the candidates backed by corporate interests in 
the November 2024 election. 

Moritz recently earned headlines for being one of 
a half-dozen tech billionaires to buy 55,000 acres of 
pristine farmland in Solano County. Their plan is to 
build a 21st century “utopia,” a Garden of Eden for the 
well-heeled. Locals are promising to fight back. 

San Franciscans would do well to follow their exam- 
ple. Moritz, and his billionaire brethren, are aiming to 
refashion our City to their exacting specifications. Theirs 
is a vision that has little room for most of us. 


Julie Pitta is a former staff writer for the Los Angeles 
Times and senior editor at Forbes Magazine. She is 
a neighborhood activist and an officer of the San 
Francisco Berniecrats. You may reach her at julie.pitta@ 
gmail.com. Follow her on X (Twitter): @juliepitta. 


“BEST 
NIGHT OUT!” 


-SF Magazine 


Shows Weds-Suns | Drinks & Small Bites Available 


Inthe heart of North Beach, an historic jewel boxtheatre hosts high-flying acrobats 
creating a thrilling and moving love letter to the City by the Bay. Don’t miss it! 


ClubFugazisF.com | 415-273-0600 


CLUB FUGAZI | 678 Green Street | San Francisco 
Rated DFFVL Recommended for dates, families, friends, visitors, locals - and you! 


The state and City must provide a real plan to build 

the 46,000 affordable units that they are mandating. To 

quote our supervisor again, “We have no silver bullet, 
but we have silver buckshot.” 

Across the country and here in San Francisco, we 
know there is a menu of alternative ways to build truly 
affordable housing that works: 

+ Demand that voter approved Prop I funds are used 
by our community-based affordable housing orga- 
nizations to fund projects for extremely low-in- 
come individuals and households. 

+ Support our community land trusts and help them 
acquire existing affordable buildings. 

+ Explore public housing models like those in 
Montgomery County, MD, that allow private 
money to develop affordable housing owned by 
the city or state. 

+ Protect and expand the number of rent controlled 
units we have. 

+ Let our elected officials know that we care about 
where we live and most important, we have serious 
policy solutions that we want to see implemented. 
If you are interested in learning more about pro- 

posed alternatives as well as how to get involved, please 

join us for a follow-up Town Hall Meeting scheduled 
for Sunday, November 12th at the Italian Athletic 

Club. o4 
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LUDDITE CHRONICLES, PART ONE 


by Judy Irving 


or those who saw my request for contact with 
F smartphone-free people in the summer issue 

of The Semaphore—and even for those who 
didnt—I got some wonderfully insightful responses. 
Here are the first two stories, with more to come in 
later issues. 

If you've ever been to Café Jacqueline, youd proba- 
bly recognize Matthew Weimer, a longtime waiter who 
for many years sported a handlebar mustache. Matt, 
like me, has never had a cellphone of any kind, not 
even a flip phone. I discovered in my research that this 
is quite rare; most of my respondents have a flip phone, 
and some even have a smartphone, but they consciously 
restrict its usage, 

Matt has seen a steady erosion in social skills at the 
café.“ While they're waiting for their souffles, they don't 
talk to each other, they look at their phones. Clients 
need to be reminded often that the chef does not want 
her picture taken. People automatically pull out their 
phones when they see her, if we haven't seen it coming 
and warned them off. If they aim a phone at her, she 
bristles and says, NO PHOTOS. Then allows them 
to photograph the eggs. I have caught that bug myself 
and do not like to have my picture taken. No logic to 
it. More like a primitive who feels his soul is somehow 
compromised in the process of being photographed.’ 

Matt also noted that being in a hurry doesn't work 
well at Café Jacqueline, where every souffle is made 
to order by Jacqueline herself. The café has no online 
reservation system. You call on its landline and leave a 
message. A real person calls you back, and you make a 


Sign i in Coffee hae at York and 84th Street, NYC. 

Courtesy LEONARD MAJZLIN 
reservation, which usually must be six or eight weeks 
out, because the tiny, magical café is fully booked. 

Caleb Harlon, a young waiter at Philz Coffee and 
Trad Bone Broth, gave up social media about two years 
ago but was still using his iPhone 12 a lot. In January, he 
switched to a flip phone. “It wasnt specifically a (New 
Year's) resolution,” he told me in an email, “just some- 
thing I knew I had to do. It began as a thought exper- 
iment — a wishful daydream reality, after being glued 
to it for months and seldom getting positive benefits. I 
realized, then reasoned that I had the luxury to make the 
switch — then I knew I must do it, so that I can know 
that it can be done, And by luxury, I mean that Iam not 
absolutely needing it as a work device or as a parent. I 
have genuinely been able to take my mind off-line more 
and enjoy downtime and in-between time.” 

Caleb will complete his B.A. in Philosophy at SF 
State in December and will then pursue his next goal: 
a nursing degree. His age puts him in the Millennial 
Generation, “so I feel like I’m fond of life before cell- 


phones.’ People born after 1996 — Generation Z, now 
age 11-26 — dont have that luxurious memory. 

If youd like to dig a bit deeper, read Stolen Focus 
by Dan Harris, The Hacking of the American Mind by 
Robert Lustig, or How to Break Up with Your Phone by 
Catherine Price. The Social Dilemma, a documentary 
on Netflix, is a behind-the-scenes look at social media 
data harvesting. Brian Merchant, author of Blood in the 
Machine: The Origins of the Rebellion against Big Tech 
and technology columnist at the Los Angeles Times, 
wrote a recent opinion piece in The Washington Post 
whose title warmed my heart: “Tve always loved tech. 
Now I’m a Luddite. You should be one too.” 

Be in touch! I want to hear more stories! films@ 


pelicanmedia.org oe 


Caleb Harlon. 


© Mark SEAWELL 


CULTURE 
REPORT 


by Nanci Gaglio, Committee Chair 
nanci.gaglio@thd.org 


fter five months of third Wednesdays’ film 
Awe at such local venues as Savoy Tivoli, 
Kerouac Alley, retail outlet SFOG, Piazza 
Pellegrini, Church Key, Le Petite Paris 75, and the Beat 
Museum, THOSE GUYS of North Beach (those- 


guyssf.com) are blowing out Season 1 Films with 


Friends with a grand finale. You won't want to miss 
November 15th! 

Who in North Beach has not seen “Cinema 
Paradiso,’ one of the most beloved films of Italian cine- 
ma? If you have not seen it (or even if you have), you're 
in for a treat. Once the sun goes down on November 
15th, Lillie Coit's at 1707 Powell Street along with 
Piazza Pellegrini at 659 Columbus Avenue will both 
screen the film outdoors as a finale to Films with 
Friends Season 1. Bring the kids! 

“Cinema Paradiso” is about a young boy named 
Salvatore, who, in a war-torn Sicilian village, forms a 
deep bond with the local cinema's projectionist. The 
film won Best Foreign Film at the 1988 Academy 
Awards, and its score by Ennio Morricone is enchant- 
ing. It’s a story you'll never forget. 

This film holds special meaning for many in our 
community. For example, longtime Piazza Pellegrini 
employee Eddie Alfonso waxed nostalgic when he 
heard the film was coming to North Beach. Eddie had 


a similar experience to the boy in the film. In his native 


Doggie Diner Head. 


© Ros ScHMITT 
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“CINEMA PARADISO” AND “KILLER KLOWNS FROM 
OUTER SPACE” CLOSE SEASON 1 FILMS WITH FRIENDS 


Film buffs crowd Kerouac Alley. 


© Ros SCHMITT 


Argentina, Eddie worked his way up from janitor to 
projectionist.“ This film helped shape my love for cine- 
ma, and who I became as a young man. I see myself in 
the young Salvatore.’ 

On the other side of the neighborhood, Savoy 
Tivoli is in preparation to present the cult classic 
“Killer Klowns from Outer Space,” another film from 
1988. However, you might want to keep the kids away 
from this one! “Killer Klowns” is about aliens who 
come from outer space and dress as ‘klowns'’ to ter- 
rorize a small town. “Killer Klowns” might sound like 
Saturday night drunks on Broadway—though we all 
agree “Killer Klowns” is even scarier! 

Once Season 1 ends on November 15th, Films 
with Friends will go on hiatus until June 2024 when we 
expect to bring a fresh new crop of films you will not 
have seen on TV or (rarely) in the theater. 

My vision, as a co-founder of Films with Friends, 
has always been about bringing our neighbors togeth- 
er—off your phones and out of your homes—to watch 
films in community as they were meant to be seen, As in 
“Cinema Paradiso,’ the theater plays a role in communi- 


ties both here and across the world. It's where you expe- 
rience how another person, perhaps very different and 
far from you, might navigate challenges. Movies teach us 
who we are and can shape our own experiences. 

In retrospect, Films with Friends’ first season 
brought cinematic wonders such as Rick Prelinger’s 
“Strolling Round North Beach in San Francisco’ with 
Rick introducing the 1920-1970s footage. Local Artist 
John Law brought and introduced the Doggie Diner 
Head Trip movie and even walked a dog head to Grant 
Avenue—to everyone’ delight! These San Franciscan 
dogs brought smiles and joy to Americans in the after- 
math of 9/11 as the film showed us. 

Films fuel dreams; they allow us to gather, expe- 
rience, and better understand our humanity together. 

The venues and merchants benefit, too. Since 
North Beach has been devoid of a real movie theater 
for decades now, the venues are stepping up to create 
these spaces for people to come, sit, and watch stories 
of the world. 

Filmmaker and North Beach resident Dominic 
Angerame has taken the reins as top curator for Films 
with Friends. Along with master projectionist Rob 
Schmitt, local promoter Alexander Batson, and me, 
Nanci Gaglio, leading the program, we plan to raise 
the bar next season with a new crop of films to delight 
everyone. Stay tuned! 

As theaters such as the Castro change or close, 
our few remaining gems in San Francisco must be 
protected. The Balboa in the Richmond, the Roxie in 
the Mission, Other Cinema on Valencia, the Vogue in 
Presidio Heights, The Presidio Theater, the Four Star 
on Clement, and the Opera Plaza on Van Ness are the 
final independent movie houses in San Francisco. These 
institutions have struggled under the weight of premium 
channels and the pandemic. Without them, and without 
Films with Friends, our shared experience disappears. 

Ultimately, Film with Friends’ goal is to enrich 
and entertain us, bring us all together, and allow the 
merchants of North Beach the opportunity to welcome 
people into their establishments. 

We'll see you on Wednesday, November 15th. Keep 
an eye out for flyers and posters for the entire night's 
lineup. 

Then, have a fantastic holiday season. oe 
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BSS, LARGE & SMALL 


by George Schumm 


missing out on a treat. Two of them, actually. 
Barbara (“Bobbie”) Stauffacher Solomon, 
legendary Hill resident, has a commissioned, 


|: you haven't been to SFMOMA lately, you're 


site-specific installation in the second floor lobby. 
Famous for her “supergraphics,’ the architectur- 
al-scaled art form pioneered at the northern 
California coastal development Sea Ranch, she 
visually integrates the 1996 Mario Botta structure 
with the buildings Snghetta-designed expansion 
of 2016. In the process, a grand but rather sterile 
public space has been transformed into a dynamic 
introduction to the museum. 

There's also an exhibition of Solomon's less- 
er-known, small-scale works. Tucked away in the 
tiny Djerassi Gallery, on the second floor as well, 
this intriguing show is one that should really 
not be missed. For those who know Solomon 
only through her supergraphics and other large- 
scale installations, KLEE + BSS is an eye-opener, 
revealing an aesthetic sensibility one would not 
have expected. 

To those who have never heard Solomon's 
name, you might know her better than you 
realize. Been to St. Moritz recently? The huge 
“WELCOME” sign, hers. Ever notice the 2.5- 
mile ribbon of concrete with inset glass blocks 
along the Embarcadero? This once glorious art 
installation, hers, too, in collaboration (though 
now something of a wreck thanks to water damage 
and skateboarders). Or perhaps you've seen one of 
the limited edition T-shirts or tote bags featuring her 
designs. (See ohyouprettything.com for a gander only, as 
they're all sold out.) Or, if you're old enough, perhaps 
you remember the chevron bedecked Boas Pontiac 
Dealership out on Geary Boulevard. Her work is on 
full display. 

Her influence even more so, Trained in graph- 
ic design at the Art Institute in Basil, Switzerland, 
Solomon had a love of Helvetica typeface, that clean, 
no-frills script drilled into her. It wasn't terribly famil- 
iar in this country when she returned in 1962, But 
today, its everywhere. It's the go-to commercial script 
of our age. Solomon can't take full credit (or blame) for 
that, but she had not a little to do with it. 


Strips of Stripes 


Indications are that her new installation 
is meant to be approached from the Howard 
Street entrance, and the work admittedly does 
have a more natural flow from that direction. 

But I wandered in from Third Street. As 
I ascend the atrium’s staircase, my eyes are 
drawn to two large, red chevrons on the ceil- 
ing of the second floor above, inviting one to 
go left or go right into the floor’s public galler- 
ies. The device is a familiar one, found in other 
of Solomon's installations, but it comes with 
a subtle twist. It emerges that these arrows 
are part of a larger design—a pair of ‘OK's, 
rendered as ‘O<’ in her simplified Helvetica 
typeface, as if to say, “Come on in. It’s okay 
youre here.” 

Close by stands a pair of columns encased 
in black and white stripes, echoing the striped 
motif back down in the atrium. 

I proceed through the lobby, between the 
two service counters, to the blond staircase 
at the far side of the space and have a seat 
on the bench. Almost directly across is a wall 
of black and white stripes, balancing out the 
earlier columns. The design along the bottom, 
together with its reflection on the floor, forms 
a series of chevrons pointing toward the ticket 
counter, as if to say, “Keep going. You're head- 
ed in the right direction. 

Then, I look up. The ‘Oo’ on the ceiling 
is breathtaking, with enormous red stripes 
running down, transitioning from wall to 
lower ceiling and, over by the elevators, from 
ceiling to wall again, each terminating exactly 
where it “should.” But that circle! And not just 


Ceiling of Schwab Halll. 
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Entrance to Solomon show. 


its size. Were the figure in the solid, it would land like 
a thud. But composed of black stripes? The “weight” 
of the design and that of the enormous ceiling are in 
perfect harmony. 

Supergraphics are not stand-alone art. Nor, on 
Solomon’s view, is architecture a mere canvas on which 
to work. The graphics are a response to the structure. 
As shes fond of saying, it tells her what to do. “She's 
listened well,’ I think to myself. The graphics here look 
meant to be, so comfortable is the fit between form, 
function, and design. 

Bobbie has often claimed that installations such as 
these she does just to make a buck. I hope she was paid 
well for this one. 


Klee + BSS 


Despite the title, this is very much a Solomon 


Courtesy GEORGE SCHUMM 


show, with Klee playing only a minor role. (This 
being a dedicated Klee gallery, I suppose he had 
to be included and given top billing.) 

In the showcase is a small selection of graph- 
ic works of a familiar feel. With the Swiss min- 
imalism, bold colors, typography, and a monu- 
mentality that belies their size, this could only be 
Solomon. 

Included are a few of the program covers she 
designed for SEMOMA (then the San Francisco 
Museum of Art) between 1962 and 1972. They're 
all good, but the crackerjack here is the brochure 
cover for a Klee exhibition from 1967. Simple 
and modest, just ‘KLEE’ first in black-on-white 
and then white-on-black, this is a gem of graphic 
design. The trick here—partie and contra-par- 
tie—is hardly novel. But in Solomon's hands, it 
sings. What a study in positive and negative space! 

More thought-provoking still is the pen- 
dant pair of “crude sketches” (as Solomon calls 
them)—the first bearing the blocked-out inscrip- 
tion ‘KLEE-BSS’ and the second‘KLEE + BSS is 
LESS’ with“ Was Klee the best, more or less, before 
or after, Bull-Shit played?” scrawled across the 
bottom. Ouch! The curators write that she here 
“humorously challenges her connections to Klee,’ 
suggesting shes speaking only of him. Technically, 
yes. But one could substitute for ‘Klee’ the name of 
any “great” artist of the past. The question raised 
is whether artistic stature lies in the work or is a 
social construct, a function, wholly or in part, of 

the games the art world plays. Her position is loud 
and clear, and it’s clear, too, that she has little use 
for such games. 

The real treat is found on the walls, however. All 
but one of Solomon's pieces are architectural drawings 
from the ’80s, nearly all done in colored pencils and 
graphite on vellum. And what drawings! Here drafting 
blurs into fine art. There's soft, nuanced, pastel shading 
about as far removed from the crisp edges and bold, 
strong colors of her supergraphs as one could imagine. 

The style of drawing is like nothing I’ve ever seen, 
surely unique to Solomon. In Palazzo Rossi, Pontecchio, 
Italy, the best of the bunch, there's a seamless flipping 
from one perspective to another that is riveting. At the 
bottom, from a slightly elevated view, the palazzo and 
its surrounding gardens. Above, its site layout from 
directly above, and over that a landscape of a river's 
bend, the land festooned with trees and a checkerboard 
of neatly tended fields. Not three disconnect- 
ed vignettes, they flow together, forming an 
organic whole. 

And all this is on a lilliputian scale that 
beggars belief. Populating this and other 
drawings—each on an 8.5 x 11 sheet—are 
building elevations the size of postage stamps. 
Every door, every window, every architectural 
feature is there, each perfect, drawn with a 
sureness of line that’s almost unfair. It’s magi- 
cal, and I want to take it home. 

Failing that, I'll settle for Table of Contents 
#1 or even just the sketch of the pagoda in a 
wooded setting pasted in the center of Table 
of Contents, which has a grainy photographic 


realism about it. Can she wield a pencil! 


To Boot 


The commission and show are a fitting 
tribute to this irrepressible nonagenarian and 
her talent, but this is no last hurrah. Bobbie's 
busy these days cranking out illustrated books, 
at least one of which can be found in the gift 
shop. She's also been chosen for pavement 
design on Minna Street beside SFMOMA 
as part of the Minna Natoma Art Corridor 
project currently in the works, linking the 
Transbay Transit Center with Yerba Buena 
Gardens. Google “san francisco’s minna and 
natoma streets to become arts corridor” for a 
look at her winning proposal. It’s really good. 


>e 
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REMEMBERING JOAN WOOD, 
LIFELONG ACTIVIST (1928-2023) 


by Sarah Kliban 


oan Joaquin Wood, longtime THD member and 

North Beach neighborhood advocate, died peace- 

fully in her home on August 9, 2023, surround- 
ed by friends and family. Joan was born in 1928 in 
San Francisco and then raised on a farm in Sutter, 
California. 

Her first escape from the farm began when, at the 
age of 12, she “borrowed” the family car and drove to 
San Francisco with “some other kids.’ They ran out of 
gas in the City and had to be rescued. Matriculating at 
17 at Stanford University and graduating with a major 
in psychology in 1948, Joan headed straight back for 
San Francisco to explore all that it had to offer, including 
exposure to the arts and, especially, the world of jazz. 

Eventually, she found a long and fulfilling career 
working for the San Francisco Department of Social 
Services for 30 years. She attained the rank of supervi- 
sor and was a single mother during much of that time. 
A world traveler, Wood shared the gift of travel with 
her daughter, travelling often to the French Basque 


country, Mexico, and the Caribbean. 


WATERFRONT 
REPORT 


by Greg Chiampou, Committee Chair 
greg.chiampou@thd.org 


CO? | T he whole issue of climate change and his- 
toric preservation intersects right at the 
waterfront,’ said Elaine Forbes, Executive 

Director of the Port of San Francisco, in an NPR inter- 

view last month. “To prepare for sea level rise, which is 

coming, we may need to lift [the Ferry Building] up to 
seven feet.” (www.npr.org/2023/09/13/1198656990) 

However, the specifics of such an undertaking 
have yet to be released, The Port intends to identify a 
preferred approach or approaches to reduce flood risks 
from sea level rise and extreme storms and has actively 
sought community input on those plans. 

As I’ve reported in the past, the Port of San 
Francisco has developed and drafted seven alterna- 
tive “Waterfront Adaptation Strategies” (www.sfport. 
com) and now indicates it might release a “Tentatively 
Selected Plan” in early 2024 (rescheduled from the 
initial late 2023 release). 

In other news, the Port received a short-term spe- 
cial event application to relocate the 150-foot Ferris 
wheel ride currently located in Golden Gate Park to 
Fisherman’s Wharf—and to move it in time for the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) summit 
in mid-November. At the recent “Northern Advisory 
Committee for the Port” meeting, preliminary plans 
were discussed for the ride’s relocation, prospectively to 
the Wharf’s triangle parking lot, also known as Lot 301 
(east of Boudin Bakery), with members acknowledging 
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Photos of Joan Joaquin Wood. 


Upon retirement, not only did Joan become more 
active as a farmer in Sutter, but she also became an 
activist, eventually finding her way to the Friends of 
Washington Square and Telegraph Hill Dwellers, 
where she was an active member of the planning and 
zoning committee for many years. 

Among the many causes she championed were 
working regularly to protect North Beach from devel- 
opers and chain stores and preserve Washington Square 
Park, and even trying to ensure that Golden Gate Park 
would not replace its real grass with Astroturf in some 
recreational areas. 

Joan was doggedly opposed to the Central Subway 
project and labored tirelessly, often using her own 
money, against it. She stood alone in taking on the 
Calpine Corporation to keep it from building a power 
plant in Sutter County, filing the first petition for 
review to make locals aware of the danger of the plant's 
emissions as well as the company’s general disregard for 
residents’ well-being, Her activism against power plants 
near residential communities expanded to cover other 
areas around the San Francisco Bay Area. 

In her late seventies, this fearless individual also 


Courtesy SARAH KLIBAN 


put up a personal fight and won against advanced 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. She was steadfast in her 
belief that it had developed due to farming practices 
during her childhood. 

Her last battle was trying to protect her family’s 
rice farm, neighboring rice farms, and the town of 
Sutter from big development that could significantly 
change the character of the small town. She used her 
own resources, intelligence, and goodwill to fight a 
developer who was trying to put a subdivision in the 
middle of farmland without the public's awareness. 

Joan always took great joy in participating in 
all causes ‘North Beach, including volunteering for 
Community Court in the neighborhood, going on to 
inspire her grandson to begin his activism at the age of 
eight, protecting the trees in Washington Square Park. 

She was known for her tenacity, strong character, 
sense of style, and tremendous generosity to help those 
in need, 

Joan is survived by her daughters, Sarah Kliban 
and grandson Benjamin Kliban of San Francisco; and 
Linda Dyer of Tucson, grandson Colin Dyer, and 


great-grandson Whitney Dyer of Oakland. >e 
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FERRY BUILDING, FERRIS WHEELS, 
AND FINANCES 


SkyStar Observation Wheel at Golden Gate Park. 

© Douctas ZimMERMAN_SFGATE 
that the Port will need to overcome timeline and logis- 
tical hurdles to make the transfer happen before APEC 
begins on November 14th. 

The Wharf’s business community 
appears to be in favor of the relocation, 
as it will attract visitors and revenue. 
The Ferris wheel, known as the “SkyStar 
Observation Wheel,’ has previously faced 
public criticisms as a waste of money, light, 
and diesel fuel and as disruptive to local 


Fishing, harbor services, & other mantime 


wildlife in Golden Gate Park. 

The Wheel operation contributes Cave 
part of its net profit to the City. In 2022, Cargo 
the Wheel operation reported 206,094 Other 


visitors and $3,068 million in total ticket 
sale revenues, netting $35,000 in reve- 


Commercial and industnal $ 51,783,781 $ 
Parking 


nue contribution to the City’s Recreation and Park 
Department (Rec/Park). Since the Wheel’s original 
installation date at Golden Gate Park through the first 
six months of 2023, the Wheel ride's estimated $9.4 
million in ticket sales generated a net contribution of 
about $270,000 for Rec/Park. 

The Port provided an Economic Recovery Outlook 
as of September 2023, noting that Port revenues have 
increased year-over-year due to growth in leisure tour- 
ism (see accompanying table comparing fiscal YTD 
revenues through April 2023 to the comparable period 
one year earlier), On the cautionary side, the Port notes 
that business tourism has yet to recover to pre-pan- 
demic levels and expenses have significantly expanded, 
and there is still uncertainty as to whether office work- 
ers will return. oe 


Port Revenues — Operating Fund 


Thru Thru 
Apr 2022 Apr 2023 
Fiscal YTD Fiscal YTD 


REVENUES 


57,832,496 
17,017,238 
7,394,807 
4,925,850 
7,085,705 
8,930,948 
103,187,044 


15,862,979 
2,794,667 
4,838,947 
6,345,170 
3,303,900 


Total Revenues 84,929,444 
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UPS AND DOWNS AT POET’S CORNER 


by David Jones 


Since the waning days of the Gold Rush, the southeast 
corner of Grant Avenue and Filbert Street has attracted 
an extraordinary roster of poets, artists, and eccentrics. Its 
past is wild, its future is in flux, and its story is emblematic 
of our unusual corner of the world. 


eighbors: I trust you understand me when 
N: say that gravity works harder here on our 

hillside home. We all know how it steepens 
the climb to Coit Tower, how it loosens the bricks on 
the Greenwich Steps and slants our old floorboards 
toward the Bay. We see it in the gait of every tourist who 
shuffles backwards (always backwards!) up our streets 
and alleys, as though the vortex of this place leaves every 
visitor spinning to face in all directions, wishing at once 
to get here and to be here already. We see it—and we 
see ourselves—in every fugitive kickball that bounds 
down Filbert Street, launched from the orbit of Garfield 
Elementary, always to be returned to its hilltop home 
by some force of magic. This gravity roots us here, high 
above the center of the edge of the world. 

By gravity I mean something more like enchant- 
ment, and it’s the only way I can explain how a humble 
apartment building at the southeast corner of Grant 
Avenue and Filbert Street became home to what is 
certainly the deepest and most important literary his- 
tory of any residential building west of the Mississippi. 
At first glance, its an unremarkable Edwardian tucked 
away at the northern reaches of the Upper Grant 


A 1960s gathering of writers and booksellers at 1562 
Grant during its time as an extension of City Lights. From 
left to right Claude Pelieu, Shig Murao, Mary Beach, 
Richard Brautigan, Liam O'Gallagher. 
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commercial corridor. Across its 
three floors, it houses four apart- 
ments—two with entrances on 
the Grant side and two on the 
Filbert side—plus a ground-floor 
storefront at 1562 Grant. It’s a 
beautiful, well-kept building, to 
be sure, and it commands icon- 
ic views of North Beach and 
Telegraph Hill, but it’s otherwise 
unspecial and easy to disregard. 
Yet for decades, and particularly 
at the midcentury height of the 
beatnik era, this simple structure 
was home to an extraordinary 
roster of poets and writers, actors 
and musicians, artists and arti- 
sans, all lured in their own ways 
by whatever cosmic pull seems to 
emit from its walls. 

This legacy is no secret, even 
if it’s often overlooked. In 2002, the mayor and Board 
of Supervisors honored the literary significance of this 
building by designating it, along with its adjoining 
intersection, as the official “Poet's Corner of the City 
of San Francisco.” Walk by today, and you'll notice a 
bronze plaque nestled in the sidewalk to commemorate 
this honor. 

As is often the case in the stories of our neighbor- 
hood, Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Nancy Peters play 
starring roles. In the 1960s and ’70s, these partners in 
poetry and publishing used the buildings ground-floor 
storefront as an extension of their renowned City Lights 
Bookstore. At the time, their primary space on Columbus 
Avenue had far outgrown itself, and they needed the 
extra room to house the publishing and distribution 
arms of their business. They later secured one of the 
buildings upstairs apartments at 485 Filbert to serve as 
a publishing office and occasional residential space for 
visiting poets and artists. (Jan Wenner, an editor at City 
Lights during this era, told me that Ferlinghettimor 
“Larry” to those who knew him—refused to pay for sep- 
arate phone lines for the two units. Instead, he rigged up 
a string-and-pulley apparatus on the buildings outside 
wall to allow downstairs workers to ring a bell in the 
upstairs apartment to notify its occupants that someone 
was on the line for them.) 

Ferlinghetti himself lived in the 485 Filbert apart- 
ment for a brief time, and between the 1960s and 
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1562 Grant Avenue, early 1960s. The Volkswagen belonged to Lawrence 


Ferlinghetti, which he occasionally lent out as lodging for passing travelers. 
Courtesy DaviD JONES 
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Jan Herman, then an editor at City Lights, in its editorial 
offices at 485 Filbert Street in 1969. He holds a copy of 
Earthquake, a magazine he helped publish. 


COURTESY JAN HERMAN 


1980s, it hosted the poets Allen Ginsberg (who ran 
his anti-CIA operation from its bedroom), Charles 
Bukowski (who smashed a hole through the living room 
door in a drunken fight with his girlfriend), and Andrei 
Voznesensky (who was surveilled from the sidewalk 
by a posse of KGB agents for the duration of his stay). 
The monk and memoirist Thomas Merton spent his 
last-ever night in the United States at 485 Filbert before 
traveling onward to Thailand, where he died of an acci- 
dental electrocution. And the musician Jim Morrison of 
the Doors famously gathered in the apartment's living 
room with the poet Michael McClure to host an urgent 
fundraiser for the activist performance group known as 
the Living Theater. This tradition continued into the 
1980s and 1990s, when 485 Filbert was the home of the 
surrealist poet Philip Lamantia, who stacked its walls 
with books and manuscripts. 

Still, this story starts far earlier. The gray 
Edwardian of today dates to just after the 1906 fire 
and is the fourth building to stand on this lot. The first, 
likely built in the waning days of the Gold Rush, was a 
rustic two-story affair with a peaked roof and a swoop- 
ing awning stretching across the sidewalk. 

It was this first building that met the first poet 
to come to Poet's Corner. Charles Warren Stoddard, 
who for a time was one of the country’s most promis- 
ing poets and is now one of its most forgotten, passed 
through here in 1854, Walking down Grant (then called 
‘DuPont’) from the summit of Telegraph Hill, Stoddard 
found a road so steep that the sidewalks were rarely 
more than two wooden planks placed parallel to the 
roadway, punctuated by passages of slipshod stairs that, 
as he later wrote, “plunged headlong from one terrace to 
another.’ This was still the far northern edge of the city, 
occupied by speakers of what Stoddard called the “lovely 
lingo” of Spanish. It was set apart from the rest of the city 
by its “balconies like hanging gardens, clamorous with 
parrots; and by the dark-eyed sefioritas, with lace man- 
tillas drawn over their blue-black hair; by the shop win- 
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dows filled with Mexican pottery; and by long strings of 
cardinal-red peppers that swung under the awnings over 
the doors of the sellers of spicy things.’ 

Stoddard came and went, and earthquakes and 
fires came and went, and by the mid-20th century, 
Poets Corner was a distinctly Italian neighborhood, 
albeit one that persistently negotiated an uncomfort- 
able coexistence with the rowdy, bohemian newcomers 
of the beatnik era. 

The poets and the Italians were starkly different, 
but they arrived on this hill in similar ways: surely with 
trepidation but surely also with the hopeful hearts of 
those who linked their aspirations to the promise of 
this place. At Poet's Corner, the Italian residents of the 
time were masons and carpenters and butchers—not 
artists of words but artisans of stone and wood and 
flesh. There was Caesar Sani, a woodworker, and his 
wife Mary, who in 1940 rented the large top-floor 
apartment at 1560 Grant for $23 a month. Downstairs, 
their neighbors were two ambitious California-born 
newlyweds, Louis and Amelia Chiantelli. Amelia 
earned $1,119 in salary at the Eckler Manufacturing 
Company, while Louis did electrical assembly work for 
$1,200 annually. (When the war came the following 
year, Louis deployed with the U.S. Army. He would 
return home safe.) Meanwhile, in Ferlinghetti’s future 
residence at 485 Filbert, a young widow named Pia 
Bortoli shared the apartment's 600 square feet of space 
with her two sons, 17-year-old Harry and 11-year-old 


Lawrence. Her rent was $18. 

Not until the late 1950s would the first piece 
of published writing emerge from this building. It 
happened on April 15, 1958—the day the former 
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An April 1906 photograph, taken a few days before the 
great earthquake, depicts a three-story building at Poet's 
Corner. Likely built in the 1890s, it was the third building to 
stand on the lot. 


New York Giants met the former Brooklyn 
Dodgers at Seals Stadium for their first-ev- 
er game as California clubs. On that day, in 
the pages of the Chronicle, one James Tracy of 
485 Filbert proposed a name for the ballpark 
that was scheduled to be built at Candlestick 
Point. It should be called “Seagull Stadium,’ 
he wrote, to “popularize the bird that is so 
typical of this maritime community.’ His 
proposal—not only the first but also the 
shortest and by far the worst piece of writing 
ever composed at Poet's Corner—was rightly 
ignored, (The Giants won.) 

At about the same time, his neighbor on 
the building's top floor was making his own appearance 
in the Chronicle. Lee Hill, a 31-year-old engineer at 
KSFO, had recently been robbed of an entire nickel by 
one of Grant Avenue’s newly installed parking meters. 
Appalled by this injustice, he declared war against the 
city and its devious devices. “They're worse than the 
Las Vegas slot machines,’ he thundered to a reporter, 
deploying what was likely a cutting-edge metaphor for 
his era. His nickel was never recovered. 

TIl concede that seagulls and parking meters are 
not the stuff of literary greatness, and so be it. Not 
every story to emerge from Poets Corner is worthy 
of history, but I'll defend them all as powerfully 
poetic portraits of life in our unusual corner of the 
world. Take, for instance, a 1976 postcard sent from 
Allen Ginsberg in New York to 485 Filbert, which 
by then was serving as Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s office. 
Ginsberg, in his distinctive, shambolic script, writes to 
his longtime friend and publisher not about poetry but 
about the business of poetry. He tells Ferlinghetti that 
he'll be traveling to Berlin for an event with William 
Burroughs; he says he'll be teaching a course on the 
Beat poets at the Naropa Institute; he says his latest 
manuscript will be “ready soon I hope.’ Then, almost as 
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Postcard from Allen Ginsberg to Ferlinghetti, August 1976. 


a coda, he writes this: “Louis died peaceful and philo- 
sophical, little pain, love Allen.’ 

Louis was also a poet. And he was Allen's father. 
Ferlinghetti, having known Ginsberg for a quarter-cen- 
tury, would have read these words in the apartment's 
oriel window. The view from the window is good. The 
spires of Saints Peter and Paul Church rise on the left, 
and on the right, the sharp incline of Filbert Street to 
Coit Tower. 

Poems and poets are always living and dying on 
our little hilltop. 

Today, the building remains true to its tradition. 
Ferlinghetti’s old apartment is now home to a poet of 
a new generation, William Jameson. He's published 
widely and was trained by the greats at the Iowa 
Writers Workshop. Shout a verse or two at his win- 
dow, and he might finish the line. Or chat with Linda, 
whos lived on the Filbert side of the building for 40 
years and has the stories to show for it. Swing by 
Sodini’s on a Friday night, and ask to sit in her section. 
(The more you tip, the more she'll tell you.) On the 
Grant side of the building, the commercial space where 
City Lights once stored its freshly printed poems now 
sits vacant, awaiting its next occupant. The rent is high, 
but so are the ceilings. oe 


VIRTUAL BOARD MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 
JULY - SEPTEMBER 2023 


by Mary Lipian, Recording Secretary 
mary.lipian@thd.org 


July 2023 


THD Board Members agreed to organize an event 
to welcome new THD members on Thursday, 


1042 Kearny Street 

San Francisco, CA 941353 
Phone: (415) 398-9696 
www.tommasos.com 


Home of the first wood-fired pizza oven on the West Coast. 
Since 1955. 


August 3rd at Cassava from 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

The second THD-sponsored Films with Friends 
scheduled for July 19th will include “Strolling Round 
North Beach in San Francisco,’ presented by Rick 
Prelinger, an American archivist and professor at 
the University of California, Santa Cruz, who will 
appear in person at Savoy Tivoli. Other films to 
be shown that evening include “Assorted Cartoons” 
at Piazza Pellegrini’s Cable Car Patio, “The Sunset 
(2011)” at SFOG, “16MM Films” at The Church Key, 
“Patti Smith Live at Montreaux 2005” at Fallout SE, 
“Outrageous Films” at Le Petit Paris, and “Night of the 
Living Dead (1968)” at Hawaii West. 

THD’s monthly Thirsty Thursday will take place 
at Savoy Tivoli on July 20th. 


August 2023 


Summer recess. No Board Meeting. 


September 2023 


President Stan Hayes announced a very generous 
bequest to THD from the estate of Kathleen Dooley 
in the amount of $20,000. 

THD co-hosted a District 3 Town Hall meeting 
on August 27th at the Italian Athletic Club to discuss 
housing issues in District 3, state requirements, and 
how San Francisco is proposing to build the needed 
housing units. Supervisor Aaron Peskin introduced 
the Town Hall, and key presenters included Jeantelle 
Laberinto, Peter Stevens, and Jane Kim. 

September 20th will bring another evening of 
Films With Friends, featuring“ The Bicycle Thieves” at 
Piazza Pellegrini’s Cable Car Patio,“Honoring Kenneth 
Anger” at the Beat Museum, “The Holy Mountain” at 
SFOG, “Greed” at Savoy Tivoli, “16MM Madness” at 
Church Key, and “Titane” at Le Petite Paris 75. 

Thirsty Third Thursday will be held on Thursday, 
September 21st at Savoy Tivoli. 

Thirty-two tickets were allocated to THD for the 
September 23rd San Francisco Symphony All San 
Francisco Concert that pays tribute to San Francisco 
community groups and neighborhood organizations. 
Tickets are available for $12 per person. 
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Advertise in 
The Semaphore. 


Reach Our 


Telegraph Hill Dwellers Community 


Join Our Roster of Neighborhood-Serving Businesses. 


For Ad Sizes and Rates, Contact: 
Andy Katz at andy.katz@thd.org 


> Marina 
t 
SF's original hot yoga DENNIS HEARNE a in 
\AN Homan. 1919 Union Street 
studio. $ renovated! § photographer qe OME MaDe San Francisco, CA 94123 
Company — +1 (415) 655 93254 
North Beach Hayes Valley 
Private x Rental tel 415 989 5152 716 Columbus Avenue 1 Franklin Street 
H. San Francisco, CA 94133 San Francisco, CA 94102 
Hot Yoga & Movement +1 (415) 712 8874 +1 (415) 757 0877 
wermanivcmast com a email dennishearne@mac.com 
yog -* SPECIAL ww.dennishearne.com Berkeley Long Beach 
910 Columbus Ave 480 Francisco Street 2905 Collega Avenue Paen E Paane Coa Huy #130 
f Berkeley, CA 94705 ach, 
(at Lombard next to the Comet Cleaners) $60 ONE MONTH San Francisco, Ca 94133 a (5 10) 649 1495 #1 (862 3431 1700 


WOOF UNLIMITED YOGA italianhomemade.com 


Hare P A T AY aie Lortofino ~ 
730 to 2:30— ca .y E en SEA FOOD CO. st. 1937 


this is 7 days a “These are the good ole times" 
week. est. 1907 


2330 Taylor Street 


San Francisco, CA 94133 Th 6 S av oy Tiv O I 1 


415-776-8735 
1434 Grant Avenue, North Beach | SP CA 94133 


AWESOME BREAKFASTS & LUNCHES Boni 


1318 Grant Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 400-5776 
thefishofours@yahoo.com 


www.savoytivoli.com 
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THD BOARD OFFICERS 2023-2024 DIRECTORS 


President: Stan Hayes Term: 2022-2024 
Vice President: Greg Giachino Theresa Flandrich 

Recording Secretary: Mary Lipian Nanci Gaglio 

Corresponding Secretary: Katie Hopkins Michael Rothmann 
Nadya Williams 


Term: 2023-2025 


Greta Alexander 


Treasurer: Nick Ferris 
Financial Secretary/Membership: Andy Katz 


Historian: Nancy Shanahan 
eer Kristen Foley 

Past President: Al Font 

ea Fran Schreiberg 


Semaphore Editor: Cap Caplan Peter Stevens 


THD Committees NEED You 


Get involved in our neighborhood and make a difference! Join a THD 


committee and help keep the Hill a special place to live. 


u WELCOMING 
oe abd NEW MEMBERS! 


DWELLERS 


Membership: Andy Katz THDmembership@gmail.com 


Oral History role Manager: John: Doxey oralhistory@thd.org There’s no better way to be connected to your neighborhood and be a voice of the Hill 


Transportation: Howard Wong howard.wong@thd.org than by joining Telegraph Hill Dwellers today. 


Parks & Trees: Michael Rothmann michael.rothmann@thd.org 
Planning & Zoning: Nancy Shanahan, Stan Hayes, and Mary Lipian PZ@thd.org Join at thd.org. If you’d prefer to have a brochure and sign-up form mailed to you, please send an email to 
Semaphore: Cap Caplan (Editor) cap.caplan@thd. org 

David Lipkin (Photo Editor) david. lipkin@thd.org 
Social & Programs: Kristen Foley social@thd.org Membership includes: 


Waterfront: Greg Chiampou waterfront@thd.org e A one-year subscription to news & events via email and a quarterly publication, The Semaphore. 


membership@thd.org. Already a member? Give one as a gift! 


e Opportunities to be active in your community. Your passion likely aligns to one of many committees. 
e i = i | 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES Social and Art & Culture events throughout the year—attend and contribute! 


Art & Culture: Nanci Gaglio nanci.gaglio@thd.org Annual Dues: 


Neighborhood Engagement: Nick Ferris nick.ferris@thd.org jinclivicd ical Se. co.cccccesesessoccscasccteas $35 

Households ossessi $50 
LIAISONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS Seniors (65 and older) .......... $25 
Central Police District Community Advisory Board: Daryl Babbitt Senior Households .............004 $40 


Coalition for San Francisco Neighborhoods: Al Fontes 
Friends of Washington Square: Michael Rothmann Join now or give the gift of membership at THD.org or email membership @thd.org. 


Northern Advisory Committee Member: Stan Hayes 
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NORTH BEACH TOWERS: 
SWEET OR SOUR? 


